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are four in number, arranged two on each side of the Virgin 
and Child. They are in the same costume, and the same ad- 
vancing attitude, as the normal designs. This painting is 
engraved by De Fleury, pi. xvii., fig. 3. At the back of a cubi- 
culum in the cemetery of .St. Marcellinus and St. Peter, is the 
painting of which we here give a woodcut (Fig. 5). It has been 
engraved in Rohaultde Fleury' s " L'Evangile," pi. xvii., fig. 1 ; 
and a coloured lithograph, on a small scale, is given in Messrs. 
Northcote and Brownlow's " Roma Sotteranea ; " our engraving 
is corrected from a photograph. Here the Magi are only two 
in number. The heads of the figures are in good preservation, 
and are in a very respectable style of Art. 

It is generally said that Leo the Great, A.D. 250, and St. 
Maximus of Turin are the first witnesses to the tradition that the 
Magi were three in number: " Tribus Magis stella nova claritatis 
apparuit ; " * and again, " Odorant in tribus Magis omnes populi 
universitatis Auctorem;"t and Origen is quoted as apparently 
having, at a still earlier period, had the same idea. We have seen 
that the idea appears simultaneously in Art ; and yet the excep- 
tions in the catacomb-paintings prove that there was no consis- 
tent tradition. In all probability the number of the persons was 
assumed from the number of the kinds of gifts mentioned by the 
Evangelist. In the fondness for mystical interpretations which 
prevailed in the early ages of Christianity, the gifts were assumed 
to have a mystical meaning. St. Ambrose gives it in the fourth 
century, " Aurum regi, mus Deo, myrrham de functo" — Gold to 
the king, frankincense to the God, and myrrh to the dead. So 
St. Gregory, " Auro regem, thure Deum, myrrha mortem praedi- 
cant"— They foreshow the king by the gold, the God by the 
frankincense, and the dead man by the myrrh. Thus what they 
did was like an acted creed. The intrepretation was never lost 
sight of, and appears in all the subsequent services, miracle 
plays, and legends, and is still very generally received, as in- 
stanced in some of our latest and most popular hymn-books. 




We may introduce here an illustration of our subject from 
another branch of Art. Among the objects found in the cata- 
combs are certain circular discs of glass, ornamented with 
figures traced on gold. These discs formed the bottom of glass 
vessels that were, imbedded in the mortar with which graves 
were closed ; other portions of the vessels have been broken away, 
but the bottoms have remained perfectly protected by the mortar. 
Their fabrication was ingenious : the device was traced on thin 
gold leaf which was applied to the bottom 
of the glass vessel, then another plate of 
glass was placed over the gold leaf and 
fused round the edge, so as to form a per- 
fect protection to it. A number of these 
glasses are preserved (the British Musuem 
possesses a considerable proportion of them), 
and have been published by Garucci. On 
plate iv.,* figs. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, are five of 
them, in each of which is represented the 
single figure of a man. The striking re- 
semblance of these men to the figures of the Magi in the repre- 
sentations of the Adoration in the catacomb-pictures and sculp- 
tures, and the absence of resemblance to any other of the 
figures in the cycle of subjects represented there, put it beyond 
doubt that they are intended to represent these personages. 
They are all in tunic, without cloak, bare-headed, presenting an 
object of round shape, all except fig. 8 moving with the rapid 
motion with which the catacomb representations of the subject 
have familiarised us, and all. towards the left. They serve to 
illustrate the popularity of the subject, and the conventional 
nature of its representation. An example of them is seen in 
the engraving (Fig. 6). Garucci says that all these glasses are 
of earlier date than Theodosius. Di Rossi more precisely 
assigns them to a period ranging from the middle of the third 
to the beginning of the fourth century. 



Fig. 6. — From Glass 
of the Fourth Cen- 
tury. 
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T is not often that the studio of M. Alexandre Caba- 
nel is so rich in completed works as it is at pre- 
sent, his pictures being usually purchased before 
they leave the easel, or, indeed, before they are 
half finished. Just now, three fine paintings are 
there awaiting shipment to America. The largest 
one of the three, the destined ornament of the gal- 
lery of a well-known lady-collector of New York, was commenced 
ten years ago, and was originally ordered by the Empress Eugenie. 
But the artist was unable to find a model that would carry out the 
ideal of his heroine. He sought for her in vain in Paris, and finally 
took the unfinished picture to Italy, hoping to discover her there. 
Still he was unable to meet with the desired type of countenance, 
and so the painting was laid aside, and another subject selected 
for his imperial patroness. Within a few months past M. Cabanel 
has chanced upon the desired model, and the work is at last com- 
plete.d. It represents the heroine of the " Song of Solomon," the mys- 
tic " bride," hearkening to the voice of the unseen and longed-for 
bridegroom. She wears the semblance of a young and lovely East- 
ern maiden. Half seated, half reclining, amid cushions and dra- 
peries of violet and gold, she sweeps back her unbound jetty 
tresses from her brow with one hand, while she lays the other 
on her breast, as though repressing the throbbing of her heart. 
Her large, dark eyes, circled with dusky shadows, are raised with 
an expression of rapt and fixed attention, and an unearthly light 
shines in their strangely-illuminated depths. That pale face, with 
its delicate, attenuated features, parted lips, and wondrous, mystical 
eyes, is that of a prophetess — a seeress — not that of a mortal maid- 
en listening to the voice of an earthly lover. Her slender form is 
draped in a white semi-transparent garment, which falls from her 
shoulders, leaving them uncovered as well as her arms, and her 

* A star of novel brilliancy appeared to the three Magi. 

+ In the three Magi all people adore the Author of the universe. 



nude and beautiful torso is most exquisitely painted, as is also her 
delicate and daintily-moulded hand. Around her waist a pale-red 
mantle, flecked with gold, is confined in its place by a jewelled gir- 
dle with one broad pendent end of glistening gold. Amid her jetty 
tresses shines a bandeau of blue-green Eastern stones, with a single 
sparkling gem in the centre. A fan of peacock's feathers lies be- 
side her, and she reclines on a carpet of that peculiar bluish-green 
that has been made familiar to us by the frescoes of Egypt and of 
Pompeii. In the background rise the gaily-tinted pillars and walls 
of an Eastern interior, wholly Egyptian in form and in colouring. 

From this mystic heroine we turn to a smaller canvas, a work of 
cooler tone, and more humanly sympathetic in subject. On a 
balcony that overlooks the calm blue waters of a tranquil sea, 
stands a queen in classic attire, resting her arm upon the stone 
ledge of the balcony, and gazing with fixed, sad eyes upon the hp- 
rizon beyond those untroubled waters. A purple mantle falls over 
her white robes, a black veil is thrown over her diadem, and encir- 
cles her throat with its ominous folds. Yet, despite these tokens of ' 
widowhood and mourning, there is hopefulness yet to be read in 
the calm intentness of her gaze, and the sadness of her features is 
not that of despair. Beside her towers a tall embroidery-frame 
bearing a half-completed piece of work ; a single thread of gay- 
coloured wool trails from it, the other end pendent from the list-, 
less hand of the queen. It is 'Penelope awaiting the Return of 
Ulysses.' 

A smaller, but very striking picture represents a woman, in white, 
classic robes, reclining in an attitude full of exquisite and unstudied 
grace, in the shadow of an ancient grove. One arm is thrown 
lightly over a bank of turf beside her, while she rests the fingers 
of the other hand on the ground, turning away her head so that 
her profile only is visible to the spectator. Her graceful, supple 

* " Vitri ornati de figure in oro trovati nei cimiteri Christiani di Roma. 
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f„rm in its snowy draperies, is relieved against a mantle of brilliant 
bto'h-ereen, lined with violet, that falls, loosened from her limbs, 
nnon the turf. Her pale, sinister face, with its fine aquiline fea- 
"f res r ed-ffold tresses, and deep, concentrated eyes, is turned to- 
wards an opening in the trees, beyond which, in the far distance, is 
Teen an open plain and a charioteer urging forward his horses in 
the sunlight It is ' Phffidra watching Hippolytus '-it is the dawn 
of that terrible and fatal passion, the fierce fury of whose noontide 
Rachel used to represent with such sublimity. The painter has 
seized the moment referred to by Phaedra in the opening of the 
tragedy of Racine : 

" Dieux ! que ne suis-je assise a 1' ombre des forets ! 
Quand pourrai-je, au travers d'une noble poussiere, 
Suivre de l'ceil un char fuyant dans la carriere." 

He has skilfully contrived to convey in the expression, the atti- 
tude, the whole atmosphere, so to speak, that envelopes that solitary 
figure, something of gloom and sinister foreboding that presages the 
tragedy of the future. 

A powerful but as yet unfinished work represents ' Pia di Tolo- 
mei,' the guiltless victim immortalized by Dante in his " Purgato- 
rio ''—the noble Italian lady who, through the unfounded wrath of 
a jealous husband, was sent to perish of malaria in the Maremma. 
The artist brings her before us when the deadly atmosphere has 
half completed its work, and the seal of a fatal fever has been set 
upon her features. She stands leaning against the wall of her 
prison-castle, looking abroad over the flat and pestilence-stricken 
land. Pale even to her purple-tinged lips, with dusky shadows 
surrounding her deep, dark .eyes, her noble but attenuated features 
wear an expression, not of crushed and hopeless sadness, but of 
calm resignation and of high resolve, as of one who, secure in con- 
scious innocence, could yet defy fate even in the presence of death 
itself. Her very hands, hanging with locked fingers before her, 
are eloquent of that calm yet resolute defiance. She stands with 
her face slightly turned away, her gaze fixed upon the'dreary land- 
scape. She is clad in the garments of her rank; her abundant 
fair hair falls in loosened tresses from beneath a velvet toque, and 
she wears a close-fitting robe of yellowish-green, over which is 
thrown a mantle of purple damask. She is beautiful, with a 
lofty and patrician beauty, even in this hour of suffering and ap- 
proaching death. In the background are visible the fires lighted 
by the peasantry in a vain attempt to purify the deadly atmos- 
phere, and from these fires a heavy smoke-cloud rolls over the al- 
ready livid and mist-veiled sky. 

M. Cabanel next drew aside a curtain, and unveiled to me the por- 
trait of a beautiful Legitimist countess, well known in the Faubourg 
St.-Germain. It is a half-length, life-size, and remarkable for deli- 
cacy of colouring and for the grace and simplicity of the pose. The 
fair countess, arrayed in white gauze over white satin, stands rest- 
ing her arm on a mantel-shelf covered with a drapery of blue-green 
velvet ; the same hue, but a little paler, is continued in the back- 
ground. She stands there in an attitude as easy, natural, and un- 
studied, as though the swift pencil of the sun had fixed her image 
as she paused for a moment in unconscious grace. The flesh is 
most exquisitely painted, and the head with its " level-fronting eye- 
lids," its coronet of red-gold braids, and its proud, dainty features, 
is rendered with great strength and individualisation of character. 

I was glad to hear from the lips of this great artist a warm eulo- 
gy on the talent of Bouguereau, who has just been elected a mem- 
ber of the Institute (the Parisian Academy of Fine Arts), his rival 
for the honour, M. Bonnat, having only received six votes. Carping 
critics, both at home and abroad, have so often striven to decry the 
merits of this finished and graceful artist, that I was glad to receive 
a confirmation of my own opinion, and a full endorsement of his 
American popularity, from a fellow-artist, and one of such deserved 
and wide-spread fame as Alexandre Cabanel. 
The studio of Jules Lefebvre contains at present two portraits, 

rotn painted with all the grace, refinement, and delicacy, which 

nave made the creator of 'Chloe' and 'La Verite' one of the 
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black-velvet walking-suit, bordered with Astracan fur, and rests 
one dainty little gloved hand jauntily on her hip, while across the 
arm so posed is thrown a scarf of scarlet plaid. In her other 
hand she holds a riding-whip. The blending of piquancy and nai- 
vete in this delicious representation of childish grace and beauty 
was perfectly bewitching. The .other portrait represented a young 
married lady from the south of France. Simply attired in a black- 
silk dress, with a cross and necklace of garnets and gold, she re- 
clines in a chair covered with yellow damask, her clasped hands 
resting lightly on her lap. Her face, with its delicate and some- 
what fragile-looking features, and large, melancholy blue eyes, 
seemed American in type and in conformation. The picture bears 
that look of individuality which shows that the artist has succeeded 
in seizing the personality of his sitter, and transferring it to the 
canvas, as well as the mere outlines and colouring. M. Lefebvre is 
also at work on a half-length nude figure — a nymph of Diana just 
starting for the chase. He is likewise busied in altering some of 
the accessories in his picture of 'The Dream,' which was one of 
the most highly praised of all the paintings in the Salon of last 
year, receiving warm commendation from the critic of the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts in particular. Its exquisite grace and poelic idea- 
lity are indeed worthy of all admiration. The delicate, dream-like, 
slumbering form that floats upborne on the mist of the morning 
above the lily-studded waters of the glassy pool is a very realisa- 
tion of a vision of the night, too fair, too unreal, too ethereal to 
bear the light of day. It is evidently a treasured and beloved work 
with the painter himself. New York possesses but few examples 
of the talent of this gifted artist, and I longed to transfer at once 
to the gallery of A. T. Stewart this refined, poetic, and already 
celebrated picture. 

The finished and vivacious talent of Vibert is at present in pro- 
cess of manifestation in two unfinished pictures. One, which is 
destined for New York, represents a Spanish melon-seller seated at 
the foot of a" flight of stone steps, and engaged in calling the at- 
tention of the passers-by to his wares, which, in a piled-up, pictu- 
resque, and many-coloured mass, lie beside him. He is a jovial 
old fellow, with his face radiant with the merriest of grins, while 
he flourishes his bare and brawny arms in the energy of his appeal 
to possible customers. His attire is of the gayest ; the sleeveless 
jacket of light-blue velvet, a yellow vest, a lilac scarf swathing his 
sturdy waist, and a short white skirt, like that worn by the Albani- 
ans, which reveals a pair of stout legs in white hose and white 
slippers, studded with red embroidery, make up a brilliant effect of . 
colour, which, relieved against the dusky background of the stone 
steps, is warm and rich, and not in the least glaring. The execu- 
tion has all the delicacy of touch, the accuracy of outline, and the 
wonderful rendering of effects of light, wherewith those familiar 
with Vibert's paintings are well acquainted, as the peculiar charac- 
teristics of his work. The other picture is larger and more impor- 
tant. It represents the antechamber of a bishop in Italy or in 
Spain — a noble room, with massive columns, and with panels orna- 
mented with gilded designs of ancient arms and armour in high-re- 
lief. The largest centre panel bears a design of nymphs and Cu- 
pids, so the pious proprietors of the palace have carefully pasted 
religious placards all over the compromising images. But that imp 
of evil that lurks even in bishops' palaces, namely, Chance, has 
caused one corner of one of these placards to be torn loose and to 
drop down, so as to reveal the pictured naughtiness beneath. On 
a bench covered with yellow Utrecht velvet, just under this panel, 
sit two persons awaiting his lordship's leisure, one a plump little 
peasant-girl in her best blue gown and orange apron, with a chicken 
in the basket that she poises on her knees ; and the other a fat old 
monk with a snuffy red handkerchief stuck in the breast of his 
brown gown, who is gazing, with immense admiration depicted on 
his round, red face, at his young and pretty companion. By the 
complacency of his smile, and the insinuating look that he is trying 
to impart to his rubicund visage, he is evidently in the act of ad- 
dressing some complimentary speech to the damsel, who seems, 
however, but little moved by his blandishments. A little beyond, 
in the shadow of a pillar, sits a thin, ascetic, severe-looking priest, 
who is glancing round the corner with a look of strong indignation 
at the proceedings of his confrere. This picture, bright, epigram- 
matic, and vigorously painted, is to be exhibited at- the Salon, but 
it has already been purchased by a Russian Art-collector. 
The salon of M. Vibert is picturesque in the extreme. It bears 
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a mediaeval character, and one might imagine Anne Boleyn and 
Henry VIII. holding converse in one of the deep windows, or 
seated beside the fire. The chimney-piece is a vast Middle-Age 
structure towering to the ceiling, the upper part of carved wood, 
the lower filled in with painted tiles. There are two windows with 
deep embrasures, the sashes set with small hexagonal-shaped panes 
of coloured glass. There are no curtains, a broad strip of em- 
broidered satin hanging on either side of the sash to lend shade if 
required. At either side of the chimney-piece stands a low, nar- 
row sofa, covered with antique satin of a pale-yellow hue, wrought 
by the needle, with flowers in gold and gay-coloured silks. At the 
side of the room, opposite the windows, is placed an ancient carved 
buffet, reaching nearly to the ceiling, the wood of which is almost 
black with age. The chairs are of mediaeval forms, and are cov- 
ered with antique embroidered satin to match the sofas, with the 
exception of one, which is covered and cushioned with Utrecht 
velvet of a paie-olive hue. An oblong table, of the shape and 
style of those in the illustrations to Froissart, stands in the centre 
of the room. The floor is covered with a carpet, the groundwork 
of which almost disappears under a number of Turkish rugs, all 
of pale and subdued tints, recalling the hues of ancient tapestry. 
Some curious pieces of old porcelain and a single picture, the por- 
trait of Madame Vibert, by her brother Berne-Bellecour, complete 
the decorations of the apartment. The doors are shaded with 
heavy portieres and draperies of yellow damask, with raised-vel- 
vet flowers in the same hue. The ceiling is crossed with beams 
of dark, polished wood, the spaces between the beams being painted 
with decorated designs in dull gold upon a pale-blue back-ground. 
M. Lambert, the " Landseerof Cats," has just finished a charm- 
ing portrait-group of the pets of Madame de Rothschild. In an 
elegant library hung with rich tapestry, a large, solemn-looking 



poodle sits enthroned upon a copy of the Constitutionnel, which lies 
upon an ottoman covered with scarlet satin. This wise-looking 
gentleman, who is very white and fluffy and silky as to the hair, 
and very pink as to the paws, is in the act literally of going to 
sleep over his newspaper. A snow-white, slender terrier, of the 
species known as black-and-tan (the albinoes of that race being 
almost priceless), is barking in a graceful attitude, half-frolicsome, 
half-defiant, at a grave Angora cat, who is rubbing her glossy sides 
against the base of the ottoman and pays no attention whatever to 
her noisy little companion. A life-size bust of a Roman sage in 
verd-antique looks solemnly down upon the little group. Another 
recently-finished picture is called 'A Happy Family,' and represents 
a fat, comfortable-looking old mother-cat lying upon her back on 
a cushion covered with green tapestry, while some eight or ten 
very small kittens are grouped around her and over her and on top 
of her, in that remarkable conglomeration of little round heads 
and fat little bodies and pointed little tails peculiar to young kit- 
tenhood under such circumstances. M. Lambert is now at work 
on a picture of three kittens at play, one fat, white little fellow be- 
ing flat on his back with his pink toes in the air, while another has 
taken possession of a work-basket, and has gotten inside of it, in 
defiance of the remonstrances of the third, a sturdy striped cross 
little cat, who has set up his back and means to show fight. These 
three pictures are intended for the Salon. He has also just com- 
pleted a picture of a solitary cat just released from durance vile in 
a small round basket. With dismally-puckered face poor Puss is, 
apparently, giving vent to a doleful wail, expressive of his past dis- 
comfort, a very different type of visage and of demeanour to those 
of the enraged kitten of the ' Envoi en Provence ' of last year, 
though the two cats were in somewhat similar circumstances. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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HE ninth annual exhibition of the American Soci- 
ety of Painters in Water-Colours was opened in 
the galleries of the National Academy of De- 
sign, January 31st, and was continued four weeks. 
The collection contained more than six hundred 
works, of which about one hundred were draw- 
ings in black-and-white. Numerically, the exhi- 
bition was the strongest ever held by the society. Last season the 
collection was nearly as large in numbers as that of the present 
year, but it lacked the force of the latter. This was due to the 
presence of the works of several of the leading members of the 
society who have been pursuing their profession in Europe. An- 
other stimulating element which tended to give importance to the 
display is the coming Centennial Exhibition. The officers of the 
society have made great efforts to organise a water-colour gallery 
for that great event, and many important pictures have been pro- 
duced for the purpose. 

In the exhibition just closed the officers of the society have de- 
monstrated that a display of water-colour drawings can be formed 
in New York without foreign aid. During the first years of the 
society the exhibitions were largely made up of foreign pictures. 
This has all been changed, however, and, in the exhibition just 
closed, out of six hundred accepted pictures only one-eighth were 
the work of European artists. This shows a gratifying advance in 
the art, which is due entirely to the efforts of this spirited society. 
Although it has been said that the art of oil-painting is making no 
progress in this country, it is evident that there is no decline in the 
arts generally, and that, as one branch stagnates another depart- 
ment, under more public-spirited ■ auspices, assumes the leader- 
ship. 

In the exhibition just closed there were numerous works by 
Samuel Colman, Louis C. Tiffany, R. Swain Gifford, and other men 
of commanding abilities, who were absent last year, and whose 
return to the ranks of the exhibitors was gladly welcomed. In the 
" Black and White Room " the display was not so interesting as 
usual. Among the principal works was a group of war-sketches 



by Edwin Forbes. Some of the subjects are very spirited, for in- 
stance, ' The Reveille on the Line of Battle ' and ' A Lull in the 
Fight.' W. H. Gibson sent a frame of foreground-studies in pencil . 
which are very clever, and also a well-studied effect in the early 
morning, ' On Edwards's Pond, Adirondacks.' Black-and-white 
sketches are usually very interesting, but the ordinary observer 
needs something more than a few wild strokes with the crayon or 
other medium to command his admiration or attention. Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Hunt, to whom these remarks apply, appears to think, if we 
may judge from his contributions to this department, that any ec- 
centricity of his pencil is good enough for a public exhibition. 
Hence he sent no less than ten sketches to represent his name. 
We dignify these bits of charcoal-smeared paper by the title of " 
sketches in deference to the hanging committee, but in reality they 
are only suggestions of something which may have at some idle 
moment appeared to the artist's mind, but which he failed to seize 
so as to make the idea capable of comprehension to others. Peter 
Moran had a number of etchings in the exhibition which were done 
in an off-hand way, and were clever specimens of the art. Of Mr. 
Van Elten's work there were several sepia-drawings, of which a 
pastoral in the Connecticut River Valley and a scene in the Hartz 
Mountain are especially commendable. Mrs. Greatorex sent a 
number of pen-and-ink drawings, one of which was of ' Old St. 
Paul's from the Churchyard,' a very poetical study, with the bus- 
tling city left out. Another careful study represented the old 
' Gracie Mansion ' on the East River shore, near Hell Gate. Mr. 
Homer has a happy faculty of working with great facility in this 
medium, and produces some charming pictures with a few strokes 
of the pencil. Like Mr. Hunt, however, he forgets, at times, that 
the visitors to public exhibitions are not all artists, and are unwil- 
ling to accept crude suggestions in lieu of pictures. His ' Too 
Thoughtful for her Years ' was the most striking sketch in the 
group representing his name. 

No exhibition of coloured drawings ever opened in this country 
was so largely composed of important pictures. Mr. Colman, as 
if to make his return more impressive, sent, as his leading picture, 



